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passion of others. They do not play on the strings of other
people's souls so that they shall sigh over and fondle them.
They do not say, ' People don't understand me !' It is
vulgar, musty, false.

(6)  They are not vainglorious.   They do not care about
such false diamonds as acquaintanceship with celebrities.

(7)  If they possess talent, they respect it, for it they
sacrifice women, wine, vanity. . . .   They are proud of
the talent . . . and also they are fastidious.

(8)  They foster the aesthetic feeling in themselves. . . .
They, especially if they are artists, need freshness, elegance,
humanity. . . .   And so on.    In order to educate oneself
it is not enough to read Pickwick, to learn by heart a
monologue from Faust. . . .

Continuous day and night labour is needed, constant
reading, study, will . . . every hour is valuable.

Requisites for Social Progress1

Wisdom is the fruit of balanced development. It Is
the balanced growth which it should be the aim of education
to secure. . . .

My own criticism of our traditional educational methods
is that they are far too much occupied with intellectual
analysis and 'with the acquirement of formularized in-
formation. What I mean is that we neglect to strengthen
habits of concrete appreciation of the individual facts in
their full interplay of emergent values and that we merely
emphasize abstract formulations which ignore the aspect
of the interplay of diverse values. . . .

The type of generality which above all is wanted, is the
appreciation of the variety of value. I mean an aesthetic
growth. There is something between the gross specialized
value of the mere practical man and the thin specialized
value of the mere scholar. Both types have missed some-

* From Science and the Modern World, by Whiteliead.